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No. I.—BIRTH 

The worldly child, who wishes to succeed, 
Must exercise profound pre-natal tact. 

The choice of proper parents is, indeed, 

A most important act; 

Since errors in the matter of selection 
Do not admit of subsequent correction. 

So, when for future forbears you arrange, 

Be sure you get a father that will suit; 
Bemember, please, that you can never change 
Nor find a substitute; 

Bor if you are dissatisfied with Mother, 

You cannot send her back and have another. 


The thoughtful babe invariably takes 
The very greatest pains about his birth, 
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And shows intense discretion when he makes 
His advent upon Earth. 

So don’t arrive too early in the morning, 
Nor yet omit to give sufficient warning. 



And when in Nurse’s elbow you are placed, 
Don’t pucker up your brow and whimper, 
please; 

But bow to her politely from the waist. 

This puts her at her ease. 

(Reserve your smiles till later, lest she question 
The soundness of your infantile digestion.) 




BIRTH 
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ti. 


Once having condescended to appear, 

Embrace the first occasion to disclose 
The gratifying fact that you (poor dear!) 

Have got your father’s nose. 

You thus avert ill-timed recriminations 
Between your two most intimate relations. 

A schoolfellow of mine had sable hair — 

Coal-black, indeed, it might almost he called; 
His mother, on the other hand, was fair. 

His father nearly bald. 

To please them both, this tactful little fellow 
Shaved half his head, and dyed the remnant 
yellow ! 


A youthful Jewess, too, I used to kncrw. 

Whose nasal profile, like some ancient Gh'eek*s, 
Was straight and slim and regular, although 
Her parents both had beaks. 

Poor child! her brothers gazed at her with 
pity, 

Then, linking noses, hastened to the City, 
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When elderly relations dodder in, 

And thoughtlessly refer to you as “It,*’ 
Thrust skinny fingers underneath your chin 
(A foolish form of wit), 

And dangle bits of jewelry before you, 

Don*t let them see how dreadfully they bore 
you. 

And when a kind of “baby-talk** they try 
(As “ grown-ups ” quite invariably do), 

Be ready with some suitable reply, 

As “ Ta ! ’’ or “ Googlyoo ! ’* 

And let them find their own interpretations 
For such occult and cryptic observations. 

For one will say: Oh, isn’t he a dear? 
“He’s asking for his grandpa’s watch and 
chain! “ 

Another: “Listen! Fancy! Did you hear? 

He called for poor Aunt Jane ! “ 

While all agree delightedly that never 
Was any babe so talkative and clever I 
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When fi^nny Uncle Frank, in accents rude, 
Makes comments on your total lack of hair, 
Adopt a free-and-easy attitude, 

As though you didn*t care; 

And suffer with the very best of graces 
Aunt Martha’s damp and wearisome embraces. 



And when some stranger picks you up to kiss, 
Don’t ululate or struggle or protest, 

Nor choose an awkward moment such as this 
To slobber on his chest. 

You ve no desire to multiply his troubles, 

And this is not the time for blowing bubbles. 

2 
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t^atient with your elders, then, I pray, 
Their intellects don’t hastily condemn; 

They once were like yourself, and you, some 
day, 

Will much resemble them. 

Each moonlike face that causes you to scream 

so 

Is really human, though it may not seem so. 

For life has compensations (Ah! how true!) 
While clouds have silver linings underneath ! 
And Father, who has far less hair than you. 
And even fewer teeth, 

May yet, with wider calibre of throttle, 

Be just as much addicted to the bottle. 


MOBAL, 

The Moral is as plain as morals may be 
To any shrewd and perspicacious baby. 








No. II.—CHILDHOOD 


To establish a foundation 
Of authentic information 
On the subject of behaviour in the nursery, 
Little children of all ages 
Should accord these priceless pages 
A perusal that is anything but cursory* 

H^e*s a vintage undiluted 
Of advice and admonition, 

Which is eminently suited 

To both pauper and patrician. 

Learn, my readers, to keep quiet. 

To refrain from noise and riot; 

Treat your elders and your betters with civility. 
When your boots are wet and muddy. 
Don’t invade your father’s study 
And arouse him from the slumbers of senility. 
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(An incorrigible slattern 

Is the urchin who imprints his 
Dirty footprints on the pattern 

Of the brand-new boudoir chintzes!) 

Ev’ry infant should endeavour 
To be rather good than cleverj 
With a charming and unselfish personality; 

To remember that politeness 
Is more popular than brightness, 

And intelligence less pleasing than morality. 
For a welcome warm awaits you 
If you chance to be a “ zany,” 

But the world distrusts and hates you 
If you’re what is known as ” brainy.’ 

Vve an wide, stout and jolly^ 

Who's completely off his trolley ”— 

As for intellect or hi'ainsy he hasn't got any; 
But he yachts, and bets, and races, 

Goes to “ Monte ” and such places. 

And he drinks a hit, to vary the ynonotony. 
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To the smartest country-houses 
He obtains immediate entry, 
Where i/n comfm*t he carouses 
With nobility and gentry* 



While m/y cousin in the City, 

Who is wonderfully witty — 

His aecom^lish/me^its and parlour tvichs ** are 

numerous: 

He can sing, and play the fiddle. 

Solve acrostics, ask a riddle. 

And do other things, if possible, more humorous — 
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Has been brutally ejected 

From Society's dominions^ 

Just because he is suspected 
Of polygamous opinions ! 

Be considerate of others, 

Of your sisters and your brothers; 

Do not balance loaded sponges on the door for them. 
With your playmates never grapple 
To secure the largest apple: 

If you get it, always treasure up the core for them. 
Keep your hands a trifle cleaner, 

And your finger-nails unbitten, 

And affect the meek demeanour 
Of an unassuming kitten. 

Never enter without knocking, 

Never wear a drooping stocking, 

Never greet your parent’s counsel with hilarity; 
Never mingle cake and butter, 

Never dabble in the gutter. 

Nor do anything that savours of vulgarity. 
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(’Tis unseemly for a bantling 

To make tactless observations, 
Which may send the blushes mantling 
O’er the cheeks of his relations.) 



Never ask your Uncle Moses 
If the colour of his nose is 
Artificial, manufactured, or inherited. 

When your elderly Aunt Lizzie 
Is tmuBually busy. 

Do not badger her with booby-traps unmerited. 
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(If you soak her wig in whiskey, 

’Twill insure her feeling flustered; 
But to make her really frisky 

You should fill her boots with 
mustard.) 

Hold your tongues, if you are able, 

More especially at table, 

Which is not the place for juvenile loquacity. 
Grown-up folks are “kittle cattle,” 

And they tire of childish prattle 
Unredeemed by any symptoms of sagacity. 

If it lies ’twixt you and Father 

To provide your guests with chatter, 
Please remember they would rather 
That you left it to the latter! 






'fx’/rv'ri 
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No. III.—THE CHOICE OF A 

PROFESSION 

Apteb leaving school or college, with the scanty 

stock of knowledge 
Which a popular academy provides, 



You can take a hand at poker, swell the chorus 

at a ** smoker,” 

Kick a football, and do other things besides; 
And, in spite of contradiction, you may cherish 

the conviction— 
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A conviction which I shortly hope to 
shatter— 

That the choice of a profession, if effected with 

discretion, 

Is a simple sort of matter. 

For the youthful and the active there is nothing 

more attractive 

Than the soldier’s gay and glittering attire; 

But before you join the Service, pray be certain 

that your nerve is 

Fully fitted to support you under fire,” 

And don’t let your comrades find you, with your 

weapons cast behind you, 

Drawing courage from a surreptitious flagon, 

Having sought for safety quickest where the 

bullets were the thickest,” 

In the ammunition wagon ! 

If your love of disputation makes you fancy the 

vocation 

Of those gentlemen who practise at the Bar, 
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You will find, at the beginning, that the wages 

take some winning, 

And that prizes are both few between and 
far; 



When a **brief** makes no appearance, simple 

dogged perseverance 
Is the quality most likely to ensnare it, 
While if clients are persistent in remaining cold 

and distant, 

You must merely grin and bear it 

Should you dream of competition with the 

surgeon or physician 

Who has patients ever fiocking to his 
gates, 
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Who discovers new diseases, just as often as he 

pleases, 

And removes a friend’s appendix “ while 
he waits,” 



Recollect what years of training must be occu¬ 
pied in gaining 

The adroitness of the competent trepan- 
ner. 

What a lifelong education underlies the reputa¬ 
tion 

For a pleasant “bedside manner”! 
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As a parson is your heart set on admonishing 

the Smart Set? 

Pulpit eloquence, alasi is poorly paid, 

And your most impassioned sermon will descend 

(like dew of Hermon) 

On a sleeping congregation, I*m afraid. 

Since the income of a pastor is not that of 

Mr. Astor, 

_ ' * 

He must practise the most parsimonious 
habits. 

With his “quiver full of arrows” that are 

numerous as sparrows 

And as ravenous as rabbits ! 

If you, finally, would rather seek to emulate 

your father, 

And become, like him, a self-made million¬ 
aire, 

There are difiiculties here, too, since the pluto¬ 
crat’s career, too, 

Is an intricate and troublesome affair; 
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For you have to wrench their money (like a 

bee extracting honey) 

From such persons as it happens to be¬ 
long to, 



And the growth of public feeling against aiiy 

form of stealing 

Is both prevalent and strong, too. 

Then a simple life of pleasure, as a “gentle¬ 
man of leisure,” 

Is the proper kind for evr’y one to lead, 
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i# 

With a dash of dissipation, just by way of re¬ 
laxation, 

And a “brainstorm*’ to account for each 
misdeed; 

And the youth of one-and-twenty who has 

luxuries in plenty, 

And whose balance at the bank continues 
healthy, 

Will confirm my own impression that the 

pleasantest profession 

Is professing to be wealthy I 












No. IV.—THE PROPOSAL 

In distant pre-Victorian days, 

When sentiment was still the fashion. 

And lovers chose becoming ways 
To advertise their passion, 

The etiquette prescribed by Cupid 
Was not considered dull or stupid. 

The ardent suitor of that date. 

Who sought a maiden’s band in marriage, 
Would drive in state to her front-gate, 

In his ancestral carriage; 

And thence, with mien correct and knightly. 
Proceed to pay his court politely. 

When Strephon doflfed his beaver hat, 

And humbly knelt before his goddess, 
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Poor Ghloe’s heart went pit-a-pat 
In her brocaded bodice; 

And while he cut these courtly capers, 

She shrieked and swooned and had “ the 
vapours.’* 



Then he would kiss her snowy brow, 
And chafe her lily hands discreetly, 
As, on his knees, he told her how 
His heart was hers completely; 

Till, in a semi-dazed condition. 

They went to ask Papa's permission. 

3 
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Alas ! the world has changed to-day ! 

How modernised both wooed and wooer! 


Chloe is now a coryphee, 
Strephon a wealthy brewer! 
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Shs smiles on picture-postcards sweetly, 
While he signs cheques extremely neatly. 

Or else he is a peer, unblest 
With dollars, and not too romantic, 

And she, from somewhere in the West, 
An heiress Transatlantic. 

Gold to his happiness is vital, 

* 

She feels the same about a title. 

He does not hire a coach-and-four 
To bear him to his lady^s dwelling i 
A motor lands him at her door, 

Strident and evil-smelling; 

Disguised in coonskins, like his ** shover,” 
He seems more Golliwog than lover! 

When, thus unsuitably arrayed, 

He finds his fair inamoTata 
Playing (with pianola's aid) 

A Hackenschmidt sonata— 

Cacophony enough to deafen 
An even more phlegmatic Strephon— 
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He does not fall upon his knees, 

Nor grovel on the ground before her— 
Gymnastical displays like these, 

He knows, would only bore her— 

But speaks in accents far from tender. 
Toasting his coat-tails at the fender. 


“Oh, by the way,” you hear him say, 

“ Chloe—before I quite forget it— 

I wish you’d marry me some day; 

Really you won’t regret it. 

How would next Friday fortnight suit you? 
And—may I (what they call) ‘salute* you?” 


“ Why, yes,” she answers with a smile, 

“But please don’t disarrange my hair, dear. 
We’ll meet on Friday in the aisle, 

I’ll certainly be there, dear. 

Just send a postcard to remind me— 

The Ladies* Club will always find me.** 
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*>■ 


Then lawyers enter, unabashed, 

The Wedding Ma/rch politely humming, 
To see that cheques are duly cashed, 

And coronets forthcoming; 

While friends arrange those pleasing orgies 
Associated with St. George’s. 


One relative goes off to seek 

A bishop, all complete with gaiters; 
Another hastens to bespeak 
A wedding-cake and waiters; 

A third buys “ favours ” for the flymen, 
And other requisites of Hymen. 


Acquaintances in Strephon’s Set 

Send gifts and warm congratulations; 
While people she has never met 
Solicit invitations. 

By loading the bewildered Chloe 
With presents that are cheap but showy. 
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love match.,’* says the kindly Press— 
Since *tis the proper thing to do so— 
While lady-journalists assess 
The value of the trousseau, 

Till Cupid from their presence rushes, 
And slinks away to hide his blushes! 




















No. V.—MARRIAGE. 


Ik the church, from crypt to steeple, 

Ev'ry inch is occupied; 

Ev*ry corner crammed with people 

(“House EuU“ boards displayed outside). 



Woman with excitement flushes, 
Man attempts to hide his gloom, 
WhUe another couple rushes 

To its doom! 




80 
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Organist, his fingers flying 
O'er the keyboard till he drops 
(Simultaneously applying 

Swedish massage to the stops), 
Tramples wildly on the pedals 
With the trueborn cyclist’s knack, 
Which would win him many medals 

On a track. 

Loud the diapd-son thunders 

Bridegroom fumbles for the ring, 
(For the hundredth time he wonders 
Where he put the silly thing !) 
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See, the bride advanoes blushing, 
With the timidest of smiles, 
And the ushers cease from ushing 

In the aisles* 


Soon the eminent musician 
(Like his organ, somewhat “ blown **), 
Gives a “masterly rendition “ 

Of the march of Mendelssohn. 

While on seats his hearers leaping, 

Stare and chatter all they want, 
Spinster aunts are gently weeping 

In the font. 
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Now, the ceremony ended, 

Happy couple drives away; 

Crowds outside, with lungs distended, 

Give three “ Hips ! ** and one “ Hooray ! 
And the bride’s self-conscious father 
Seeks his guests to entertain 
With consumptive quails and rather 

Flat champagne. 



Older folks grow retrospective, 
Bygone honeymoons recall 
(While an ill-disguised detective 
Guards the presents in the hall), 








marriage 

Till they see the couple leaving, 

Clad in brand-new trav’lling suits, 
And facetious friends start heaving 

Rice and boots. 



MOBAL. 

Bndegroom, though your spirits falter, 
Never have recourse to jest; 

Jokes about the “ marriage Haltar'' 
Are much better unexpress'd. 

Since you may not well avoid it, 

Bear the function like a man, 

And pretend that you’ve enjoyed it, 

If you can. 
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Bride, be punctual to the minute; 

Don’t forget the hour and date. 
(Though there may be nothing in it, 
Gossips talk if you are late.) 

In the unforeseen event, too, 

Of your vowing to obey,” 

Look as though you really meant to, 

Anyway. 






No, VI.—TABLE MANNERS 


On the question of behaviour when At Table 
There is much that proves perplexing to the 
mind; 



Should we eat, that is, as much as we are able? 
Should we drink as much as Nature feels in¬ 
clined ? 
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Is it right to use a spoon to swallow curry? 

Is it wrong to use a knife for eating cheese? 
There is scope for much embarrassment and 
worry 

In such knotty points as these. 



Of the businesses of eating and of drinking— 
Which are separate, distinctive, well-defined— 
There is no one but must acquiesce in thinking 
That these functions should by no means be 
comhined; 
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Since tfie man who fills his mouth with beef or 
pheasant, 

And proceeds to sluice it down with bitter 
beer. 

Is a person whom at meals it isn’t pleasant 

For his fellows to sit near. 


Save for purposes of casual conversation, 

You should always keep your mouth shut 
when you chew, 

For the processes of oral mastication 
Are not suitable for popular review; 

And it shows a lack of manners and of breeding 
To make noises like an infant with the croup, 
Or adopt a loud and blatant mode of feeding, 

When ingurgitating soup. 


Then, again, we do not need to be instructed 
That our victuals must not ever be inhaled^ 
And that no one who is properly conducted 
Will be guilty of the scandal thus entailed, 
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When a burst of unpremeditated laughter 
Sends the glass of rare old port that you 
imbibe 

Coursing lungwards—and the scene that follows 
after 

’Twere not fitting to describe! 


Let vie tell you of viy favourite Aunt Anna, 
Who (though eighty) is alert and full of fun;. 

She inhaled the greater part of a banana. 

When at luncheem once 1 chanced to make a 
pwu 

All in vain the doctors probed and ordered 
massage. 

My relation is deprived of half a Imig, 

For the plantain in her pulmcmary passage 

Is imbedded like a bung! 

If you seek a second helping from the “ slavey,’* 
Should you leave the knife and fork upon 
your plate— 

When the handles will be smeared with grease 
and gravy— 
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Or thoiii in your clutcLos wliilo you 

'wait? 

O my BeaderSi pray be open to persuasion. 

And admit (wbat I bave preacbed for many 
years) 

That the knife and fork, on ev*ry such occasion, 

Should be placed behind the ears. 



If asparagus or artichokes be handed. 

Do not view them with a terror-stricken eye. 
Nor permit yourself a coward to be branded 
By allowing such a dish to pass you by. 

4 - 4 
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Ev*ry stick (or leaf), when dipt in melted butter, 
Should be held between the finger-tips with 
grace, 

And then flung, without a tremor or a flutter, 

Through the port-hole of your face. 



Never scatter bits of food upon your clothing; 

Never harbour mashed potatoes in your beard; 
You will find that people gaze at you with 
loathing. 

If some spinach to your eyebrow has adhered. 
Last of all (I mean it kindly, Gentle Eeader), 
If you cannot keep your fingers off a bone— 
If, in fact, you are a gross or careless feeder— 

You had better feed alone I 








No. VII.—POLITENESS 


Politeness is a useful art 

Which all should cultivate with zest; 
It mollifies the hardest heart, 

And soothes the savage breast; 



And even villains seem “all right” 

Who “ smile and smile and are ”—^polite ! 

Then be as courteous as you can. 

Since fortunes often are bestowed 
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On those who help some rich old man 
Across a slipp'ry road. 

He hastens home, unfolds his will, 

And adds a grateful codicil. 



My Cousin John was most polite. 

He led short-sighted Mrs, Bo7id, 
By accident, me winter's night. 

Into the village pond. 

Her life perhaps he might have saved, 
But how genteelly he behaved ! 









POLITENESS 


JSdch sHb Tose atid wwobA hiiTij 

Se smiled and bowed and doffed his hat; 
Tlwvight he, ** Although I eantiot swim, 

At least I can do that”— 

And when fov the third time she sanh. 

He stood bareheaded on the bank ! 



When, in a crowded train or tram, 

A lady treads upon yonr feet, 

Leap up at once and say ** Ma-(?aw / 
Pray occupy my seat 1 ” 

She will not thank you for your zeal. 
But what a righteous glow you feel! 
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When female friends you chance to see, 
Your hat should be removed in haste; 
^2iXeheaded you must either be 

Or else be deemed bare/ocec?. 

The breeze that whistles through your hair 
Is music to each lady fair. 



If bald or prone to catching cold, 
Accept a tip from Uncle Fred, 

Who always wears—or so I’m told— 
Two hats upon his head. 

With one his homage he performs, 

His scalp meanwhile the other warms.* 

* (Good title for a novel that: 

The Uncle vnth the Secret Hat.) 


POLITENESS 


With health and comfott thus ensured, 
He waves his beaver in his hand,— 
Its underling beneath secured 
By an elastic band. 

A “very geniil, parfit knight** 

Is Uncle Fred, and so polite! 



If some old lady calls on you, 

Bun down and help her up the stair; 
Then—^if you happen to have two— 
Provide her with a chair. 

(If you possess but one, no more, 

Make her at home upon the door.) 
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I had a friend in the police^ 

And no one knew exactly where — 

He was so terribly obese — 

To offer him a chair; 

For though we pushed them up all rounds 
He always sat upon the ground, 

MOBAL, 

Be civil, then, to young and old, 
Especially to persons who 
Possess a quantity of gold 

Which they might leave to you. 
The more they have, it seems to me, 

The more polite you ought to be. 




No. VIII.—DANCING 


When the parquet has been polished, and all 
furniture abolished. 

And the band has made a serviceable start; 



When your programme is selected, and your 
efforts are directed 
To indulgence in the Saltatory Art; 
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When your fellow-dancers eye you, as they sail 
serenely by you, 

With a scornful supercilious sort of glance, 
There is nothing half so rotten as to find you 
have forgotten 

How to dance. 



See, your sisters and your brothers (not to 
mention hosts of others), 

How they leap and caracole and pirouet! 
While your partner you disgruntle by a style 
that’s contrapuntal, 

Till the poor girl feels in ev’ry way upset. 
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Dncle Cteorge grows apoplectic, Uncle John 
seems somewhat hectic, 

But you gaze at them with envy as you note 
j With what ease each stout relation gives his 

lifelike imitation 

Of a goat. 


There are many kinds of dances, from that 
favourite of France’s 

Which some people call a ** valse ” and others 
“ waltz — 

(Though the French, in doubtful taste, dance 
both the can^can and the wais^-dance, 

These are vulgar, and have many other 
faults),— 

To the saraband of Prussia, and the rigadoon 
of Bussia, 

^AHiich demand the greatest energy and 
zeal,— 

From that not-to-be-ignored dance which the 
Scottish term a ‘‘Sword-dance, 


To a reel, 
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When your grandmamma went dancing, her 
behaviour was entrancing; 

Such decorum, so much grace, were rarely 
seen! 

And her too impatient lover was compelled, 
alas! to hover 

On the outskirts of her spacious crinoline. 

While demurely minuetting in a staid and 
sober setting, 

She religiously maintained her self-respect; 

When she plied the “ light fantastic,’* every 
pose, however plastic, 

Was correct. 

What a pleasing variation from the present 
generation 

To whom dancing is a mere athletic sport, 

Which if people toil a lot at they can get 
extremely hot at, 

—Just a form of taking exercise, in short! 

Men, inspired by flute and Addle, grasp their 
partners round the middle, 
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And - revolve till they can scarcely stand 
upright, 

While their cousins and their sisters dance 
their little feet to blisters, 

Ev’ry night. 



When the youthful Spanish hero is performing 
a bolero 

His vagaries fill the bashful with surprise, 
And when coons among the mangoes try to 
execute fandangoes. 

Prudes and pedants sometimes turn away 
their eyes; 
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But when Anglo-Saxon dancers once “get 
going in The Lancers, 

Things proceed at such a very rapid rate 
That the antics of Salom^ seem quite common¬ 
place^ quite home-y 

And sedate. 



When some poor old fogey flounders, ’mid a 
scrum of youthful bounders 
Who awake the sleeping chap’rons with their 
shouts, 

Other vet’rans cease competing, as they realise, 
retreating, 
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Why such parties may be sometimes known 
as ** routs.** 


Waives and daughters join with vigour in the 
cakewalks of the nigger, 

In a *‘bam-dance** or in two-steps** or 
** Strathspeys,** 

And though skirts be torn to tatters, no one 


cares, for nothing matters, 



MOEAL. 

Now the moral of my story, which I dwell on 
call amove. 

Is that dancing is no mere gymnastic game; 
While for any one desiring either romping or 
perspiring 

There are numerous pursuits that I could name. 
And the youth who yells and hollers and is 
forced to change his collars 

Should not ever be permitted to take part 
In the dance which (for the last time, let 
say) is not a pastime, 

But an Art. 


me 











No, IX.—AT SEA 


Ye passengers of either sex 
Who nimbly tread a steamer’s decks, 
Observe the precepts, if you please, 
Which naval etiquette decrees,— 

And note how persons should behave 
Who sail upon the ocean wave. 

If, when the billows rise and swell, 
You are not in the least unwell, 
Don’t puff a rank or green cigar 
Into the eyes of those who are ,— 
Nor yet implore such weaker souls 
To note how much the vessel rolls. 

Don’t recommend calves’-head or eels 

To one who cannot face his meals; 

The thought of tripe will not excite 

A friend’s reluctant appetite; 
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AT SEA 


And even haggis, so I'm told, 

Will leave him absolutely cold. 

Don’t emulate the old “sea-dog” 

(Who says “ Yo ho! ” and calls for “ grog ”] 
By wearing blue gold-buttoned suits, 

A yachting cap and pipe-clayed boots, 

Nor don a knowing naval air 
Unless inured to mal-de-rner. 



Don't shout “Avast there!” or “Belay!” 
Or “ Lubbers, man the starboard stay! ” 

Or ** Splice the brace ! ” or ** Brace the splice 
Unless your knowledge is precise; 
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Nor glibly talk of “ hatch or “ hitch ” 
Until you*re certain which is which. 

Don’t give the captain good advice, 
And never ask him more than twice 
(Unless you wish for a rebuff) 
Whether the passage will be rough, 
Nor yet if all the crew were drowned 
Last time he ran his ship aground. 



If actively unwell at sea 
(As you may very likely be), 
Avoid procedure that offends 
The feelings of fastidious friends. 



AT SEA 
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Sea-sickness teems, if neatly done, 

W^ith ^iiiet—^if one-sided—fun. 

When Joseph Spence—a noted wag — 

Was %ll into a strangev^s hag^ 

The latter^ from an upper hunk. 

Exclaimed ""Look out! That's not your trunk!" 

I thought as nmch" retorted Spence^ 

As he repeated the offence, 

M^ake certain that, at any cost. 

Your sense of humour isn’t lost, 

And if a steward, on a fork, 

Should tempt you with a slice of pork, 

Evince some sign of squeamish mirth 
Before you hasten to your berth. 

These are the Maximes de la Vie 
Eor those of Riper Years at Sea. 


I 





No. X.— PRESENCE OF MIND 


At a monient of stress or of crisis, 

When troubles encompass mankind, 

The behaviour most tactful and wise is 
The product of Presence of Mind; 

And although we can hardly be taught to 
Be vigilant, ready or brave, 

We may all of us learn how we ought to 

Behave. 


If your yacht is a wreck on the ocean, 
Showing no inclination to float, 

While your messmates give way to emotion, 
You should lower the bulkiest boat. 

Don’t delay to shake hands with your dearest 
(Your actions they won t understand), 

But proceed with all haste to the nearest 

Dry land. 
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When at length on the shore you are driven, 
To the person who first conies in view 
You should state what reward will be given 
If he rescues your cargo and crew. 

Should a coastguard be present, invite him 
To swim with a rope to the wreck, 

While you sit on the jetty and write him 

A cheque. 

If your house is in flames when you waken. 
Though its inmates you fail to arouse, 
Some precautions at least should be taken 
To report the event to your spouse. 

This a privilege due to a wife is, 

And your judgment should not be obscured 
By the comforting thought that her life is 

Insured. 

If the ladder on which you are standing 
Collapses while you’re up aloft, 

You should always make certain of landing 
On something that’s suitably soft; 
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Like my lunatic brother at Brighton, 

Who falls ev’ry night out of bed, 

But adroitly contrives to alight on 

His head. 

If your bulldog lays hold of a stranger, 

You should turn the thing off with a laugh, 
Saying “Nonsense! Your leg’s is no danger! 

“For my hull is quite cowed by your calf!'' 
(Should the victim reply to you thickly, 

Or to water be vainly decoyed, 

Then both he and the dog should be quickly 

Destroyed.) 


If your motor runs over some chickens, 

And the villagers gather in groups, 

You should ask them at once why the dickens 
Those damthings aren’t kept in their coops. 
If the owner arrives at this juncture, 

You must simulate virtuous ire, 

And accuse him of trying to puncture 

Your tyre. 
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If you’re ever attacked by a lion, 

A camel, a bull, or a bear, 

Reep a buman and resolute eye on 
The beast, till he slinks to his lair* 

(If this *Pow’r of the Eye” that we read, of 
Is as absent as hair from an egg, 

You can always fall back on the Speed of 

The Leg.) 

Last of all, if a humorous poet 
Awards you the fruits of his Muse— 

You will never peruse them, you know it, 

But you haven’t the heart to refuse— 

So remark, as their charms he rehearses. 

How a merciful Pate you would thank. 

If his pages, as well as his verses, 

Were blank 1 


No. XI.—INVITATIONS 

When you’re writing invitations for receptions, 
balls, collations, 

To your intimates, acquaintances, and neigh¬ 
bours, 

By a verbal indiscretion or ah ill-advised expres¬ 
sion 

You may miss the very object of your labours, 

And through lacking the advantage of a literary 
training, 

May impair a reputation for successful enter¬ 
taining. 

Though your Co?iversaztones may be crammed 
with friends and cronies, 

Who won’t criticise your grammar and your 
spelling, 
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And by missives wrongly worded, strangers some¬ 
times may be herded 

’Neath the rooftree of your hospitable dwel- 



By a lapse of taste or language folks are often 
much offended,— 

When your party is a failure and your soir4e 
unattended. 

It is readily admitted that your phrases must 
be fitted 

To the status of the guests you are inviting, 
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For what one accepts as normal to another seems 
informal, 

What a third enjoys a fourth regards as slight¬ 
ing; 

And what strikes the Upper Classes as a piece 
of maladroitness 

May be looked on by hi TroXXot as (forgive me) 
hoigh poloitness! 



You may favour a relation with a curt communi¬ 
cation 

Which a stranger would consider sheer 
e&ont’ry, 
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Or address a peer demurely in a manner which 
would surely 

Sound Bisected to u cousin from the country j 

So remember, ere commencing to express your- 
self on paper. 

That a style which suits a duchess may seem 
stilted to a draper. 

Let your writing-ink be blacker and more 
luminous than lacquer, 

And your paper quite immaculately snowy; 

If you purpose to invest it with a monogram or 
crest, it 

Should be something that is neat but never 
showy; 

And if scented, let the faintest form of perfume 
be selected, 

Or your readers will insist on being promptly 
disinfected. 


Let your meaning be explicit, so that nobody 
can miss it, 

And your writing of a legible description; 
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People find it most confusing if you make a 
point of using 

Hieroglyphics like the primitive Egyptian. 

It’s as well to state quite clearly upon ev*ry 
invitation. 

Both the nature of your party and the length 
of its duration. 



Let vie instance the dilenivva I was placed in 
by Aunt Emma, 

Whom I asked to come and stay toith me one 
^ Sunday : 

I did not refer at starting to the date of her 
departing. 

But I meant to entertain her just for one day. 
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Tis d twelvemonth since this guest I had the 
pleasure of recmving^ 

Sut she s^vecirs that she is hedriddeyit and shoxos 
no signs of leaving / 



Then, again^ a man named Harris whom I 
stumbled on in Paris — 

At the Bristol or the Ritz—I often sup there — 
And most foolishly invited (J suppose I was 
excited) 

If in London to he sure and look me up therCf 
** Looks me up each single day, and, not content 
with merely looking,** 

Must propose himself to lu 7 icheon, and complams 
about m/y cookmg ! 
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If the hostess apprehensive finds the drudgery 
extensive, 

Ev’ry time she asks acquaintances to dinner, 
Tis a fact there’s no denying that the duty of 
replying 

Offers just as hard a task to the beginner. 
But the following examples should be ample 
for explaining 

This particular department in the Art of Enter¬ 
taining :— 



EXAMPLE I, 

“ Mrs. A.B.C> presents 

Her respects and compliments 
To Mrs. and Miss D. 
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She w(yuM deem it very pleasant 
If the lait&i* could/ he present 
At her tiny Tea, 

(Note.— rAere toiU he Bridge for those who 
care to take a hand^ 

Tennis in the garden, and a military hand.) ” 


Reply. 

Mrs. and Miss D. express 
Their eternal gratefulness 
To Mrs. A.B.C. 

Tennis they’ve no time to spare for, 
Tea is not a meal they care for, 
®ridge they never play. 

Military bands for them have little fascination, 
o they must reluctantly refuse her invitation.’ 




example II* 

Mr*. B. would he obliged if on 
the date) 

Mr*. F. would condescend, to dine wi 


Oiere put 


'With her at 8. 
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(Mrs. E/$ maternal aunt :was coming up from 

i 

Dover y 

But at the last moment has been forced to throw 
her over.) ” 



Reply. 

“Mrs. F. is much distressed to hear about the | 

1 

aunt; 

Gladly would replace her, but is sorry that she 
can’t; 

Much regrets that on—(the date) she is already 
dining, 

% 

* 

And she therefore has the greatest pleasure m 
declining.” 


















' irilAf; L;‘ ! 1 
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the Bhong of Bomgalore 
WiU be At Home from 2 to 4. 

{Please enter by the Tradesmen's Door) 

To-day 



(Wire.) 


Reply, 

Am feeling far from strong. 

Cannot join the merry throng. 
Tell the Bhong to run along 


And play.! 




t # 


' t 





1 

i 



yioo, 


■* * 
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EXAMPLE IV. 

Dear Mr. Smith, 

My wife ajtd I ivould chortle with 
delight 

If you would come and sup with us quite 
quietly to-night. 

(The “ quietly ” suggests, of course—I hardly 
need explain— 

An absence of formality, of napkins and cham¬ 
pagne.) 



If you could bring your banjo toe might ask the 
Jones's up. 
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And I would tell the pa/rlour-maid to mix some 
claret-cup. 

The eldest Jones^ Eliza, plays the harpsichord 
with ease, 

4 

Which would he most convenient if we wanted 
to sing glees^ 


Reply, 

‘‘Dear Mr. Brown,— 

I have to be most careful what I drink. 

Your claret-cup is excellent, no doubt; 

But as it tastes distinctly of the cheapest kind 

of ink, 

I fancy I would rather do without. 

Please thank your charming wife, and say how 

deeply I am grieved 

To miss your quiet supper and the glees, 
Through a prior invitation I this moment have 

received 

Which I much prefer to yours and Mrs. B.’s.’* 


No. XII.—ON THE ROAD 

When seated in a motor-car 
Upon the King’s highway, 

It often gives me quite a jar 
To find how selfish people are, 

How rude the things they say. 

I censure the pedestrian classes 
Who hold their noses as one passes. 

Old yokels, deaf and nearly blind, 

Plod stolidly along; 

When I come scorching up behind, 
They pay no heed, they do not mind 
My bootings loud and long; 

But if I squash them, flat as bloaters, 
Their next-of-kin disparage motors! 
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But when I walk upon the road. 

While cars rash to and fro, 

1 note how much they incommode 
The residents of each abode 
Within a mile or so; 

My tender heart in anguish sickens 
To see them puncture dogs or chickens. 


And when they skirt the sidewalk’s edge, 
In clouds of whirling dust, 

I leap upon a window-ledge, 

Or scramble through a quickset hedge, 
With ill-concealed disgust. 

I dread to see them skid up on to 
The kerb, and immolate poor Ponto. 


MORAL. 

Oh ye who walk the road like slugs. 
No more impede your betters ! 


8G DEPORTMENTAL DITTIES 

Chauffeurs, desist from being Thugs! 
Kind hearts are more than sparking-plugs, 
And Tact than carburettors ! 

Live and let live, my bounding brothers, 
And recollect that there are others ! 



\ 





















No. XIII.—FORMS OF ADDRESS 

What symptoms of panic the bourgeois evinces 

On being presented to Bishops and Princes 
BEis throat seems afflicted with curious dryness, 
As, murmuring vaguely “Your Grace'" or 
“Your BUghness,” 

His knees knock together, he shows the “ white 
feather," 

And talks in an agonised way of the weather. 
And oh! how he wishes in youth he had 

studied 

The question of how to address the blue- 
blooded ! 


No knowledge is half so important or vital 
As that which supplies the appropriate title: 
“Your Worship” to one and “My Lord” to 
another. 
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“Your Gracious’^ to this one, “Your Good¬ 
ness “ to t’other, 

“Dear Sir” to one’s banker, “Hnllo!” to 
one’s mother. 



For men of the world the right form of 
response’ll 

Come pat to the tip of the tongue (or the 
tonsil) : 

“Your Maj.” for a King, and “Your Ex.” for 
a Consul, 

“ Sir James ” for a Knight, for a gentleman 
“ Mister,” 

“ Garcong! ” for a waiter,^ and “ Hi! ” for a 

sister. 
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But diffident persons are often in error 
Through being beset by a feeling of terror. 

For instance, some alien Princeling or other 
Once told me I closely resembled my brother : 
We are, I replied, in an access of shyness. 
Serenely alike. Your Ridiculous Highness! 



The tone that is known as “unduly familiar” 

Is worse than a blunder of this sort, and 
sillier. 

A Baronet, say, whom you meet at a party, 
Should not be referred to by strangers as 
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“Your Grace” to a Duke on servility touches, 
But never remark “ My dear Grace ” to a 
Duchess. 

While Rajahs from India, be whiskered and 
splendid. 

If talked of as “Mister” are deeply EEendVd. 



“ Mossoo ” and “Mein Herr” are for French¬ 
men and Germans, 

** Right Reverend Sir” for the preacher of 
sermons: 
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But though it displays a commendable keenness 
To style a Scotch Elder “ Your Weeness- 
and-Freeness/* 

A Jewish Chief Rabbi won’t fancy it funny, 



Suppose you should label him “Rabbits” or 
** Bunny,” 

While Greek Archimandrites call loudly for 
brandy 

When persons address them as “Archie” or 
“Mandy.” 
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Say, Count,” is the phrase that an Oil 
Magnate’s daughter 

Applies to the nobleman Fortune has brought 
her. 



While he in reply should accost her as 
Madam,” 

And not (be she never so stony) ** Macadam ! ” 
Militiamen love to be talked to as “ Major,” 
While “Laddie” will always delight the Old 
Stager. 
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The nic knam e allotted to barmaids is 
** Ducky/* 

And Judge ** is reserved for the man from 
Kentucky, 

Dut ** Colonel ** is probably safest and surest 
For those who address an American tourist. 


MORAL, 

Then make it a rule, if you*re bent on suc¬ 
ceeding, 

To show ev’ry sign of good birth and good 
breeding, 

To do what is thought comme-il-faut and de 
Hguev/r, 

To browbeat the poor and to bully the nigger; 
But always assume an obsequious figure 
To all who are richer than you are—or bigger. 



No. XIV.—DISCRIMINATION 


If some accommodating Fate 
Would teach us to discriminate, 

Or if, instinctively, we had 
The gift of telling good from bad, 

How much less often would we make 
The unforgiveable mistake ! 



Appearances deceive, alas ! 

And persons whom we proudly 
pass 

As villains of the deepest dyes 
May be archdeacons in disguise; 
Even a bishop can insist 
On looking like a pugilist! 


Each passer-by, for aught 
know, 

May be a King incognito ; 

The brains of Prince or Plutocrat 
May lurk beneath a seedy hat, 


we 
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A witty tongue lie hid within 
The contours of a feeble chin I 

A butcher may be sweet and kind, 

A sage may seem to have no mind; 

An operatic tenor can 
Be more a monkey than a man ! 

What false impressions one derives 
When single men lead double lives. 

While staying in New York, one day, 

I met two brothers, William J. 

And Jawn D. Bilge. They looked 

unkempt, 

And so I viewed them with contempt. 
Conceive my subsequent despair 
On finding each a millionaire! 

Por William, by a life of toil, 

Had cornered all his country's oil, 
While Jawn supplied the poor with ice 
At nearly twice the proper price; 
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Till each had finally been thrust 



Had I but known how rich they were, 
And tried to cultivate the pair, 

Who knows ? I might perhaps to-day 
Be quite as affluent as they, 

And dress as badly as I chose, 

And talk entirely through my nose! 



Oh, let us not acquire too Tate ^ 

The talent to discriminate, I 










TACT 


Tho’ endowed with all the virtues of a Daniel. 

With a nature free from blemishes or flaws; 
Tho combining the devotion of a spaniel 
With intelligence like Mr. Bernard Shaw’s; 
Tho the noblest disposition you inherit, 

And your character with piety is pack’d, 

All such q^ualities have very little merit, 

Unaccompanied by Tact. 


^HiatisTact? you may inq^uire (and very rightly). 

’Tis that mixture of good taste and savcdr faire 
Which impels us to conduct ourselves politely. 
Not to gossip, not to snigger, not to stare; 
To be gay (but 7iot facetious) at a wedding, 

At a fun’ral, sympathetic but discreet; 

Tis the art, above all else, of never treading 

Upon other people’s feet. 

It restrains us in those more domestic quarrels 

Which result from the reproofs we may have 
based 


7 
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On the looseness of a younger brother’s morals, 
Or the tightness of an elder sister’s waist. 

It forbids a too inquisitive inspection 

Of the squirrel’s-nest which mother calls her 
hair, 

Or the hectic but unnatural complexion 

Aunt Matilda loves to wear. 

If a friend has got a past ” discreetly hidden, 
On this subject you must never breathe a word ; 

To the tactful any mention is forbidden 
Of a skeleton so decently interr’d. 

For altho’ his early record may be shady, 

’Tis a very awkward moment in your life 

W^hen you state the fact at luncheon to a lady. 

And she proves to be his wife ! 

If a neighbour has a face like a geranium, 

It is rude of 5W1 to blink or shade your eyes; 

If he balances a wig upon his cranium, 

You should view the feat with well-concealed 
surprise. 
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Ere you ridicule the tint of ‘people’s noses, 
Or their lamentable paucity of hair, 
Eecollect how little urchins twitted Moses, 
And were eaten by a bear! * 


When residing in a house wh^e there are lovers. 
You should don the very loudest of your suits, 
And a tactful man instinctively discovers 
The necessity for wearing squeaky boots; 

In your efforts to prevent a private scandal, 
Which a fashionable hostess might deplore, 
You should cough, and have some trouble with 
the handle. 

Before entering a door. 

Never mind, then, how inelegant your tone is, 

Or how petty the proportions of your brain; 
Cease to covet the physique of an Adonis, 

Or the modesty and culture of a Caine. 

^ Was it not SUsha ?— PubUaher^s Header, 

Elisha does not rhyme with anything on earth. Please 
use your intelligence.—H. 0, 
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That your views are inconsistent and onesided, 
And your statements imbecile and inexact, 
Doesn't matter, if you only are provided 

With a large supply of Tact, 

It is Tact that makes the needy cringe and grovel. 
And the rich behave like Romans when in 
Rome; 

It is Tact that brings contentment to the hovel. 
It is Tact that carries peace into the home. 
It is Tact^—but why this darn'd reiteration 
Of a simple and indisputable fact. 

Since my verse provides the needful illustration, 


As a masterpiece of Tact? 



4 


OTHER VERSES 

DINNER IN DOWNING STREET 

(Miss Maud AUau, of the Palace Theatre of Varieties, 

was entertained at luncheon by the Prime Minister in 

Downing Street.) 

I DINED last night in Downing Street. The 
meal I much enjoyed. 

On one side sat Guerrero, on the other Marie 
Lloyd; 

While Mr. Churchill, opposite, explained the 
Congo scandal 

To Dr. Clifford, Mrs. Glyn, and Mr. Harry 
Bandall. 

My hostess very kindly introduced me, during 
soup. 

To a lovely lady member of the Grigolati 
Troupe, 
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And we listened to Lord Morley, who was 
giving (rather shrilly) 

His opinion of the House of Lords to poor 
Miss Vesta Tilley. 


When fish was served, a fellow-guest exclaimed, 
** Here come the Souls / ” 

“Who is the wag?” I asked my host. He 
answered, “ R. G. Knowles.” 

“ Those others,” he continued, “ who arrived a 
little late, [Tate.” 

Are Cinquevalli, Father Vaughan, and Mr. Harry 

Poor Mr. R. McKenna grew uncomfortably hot 

When discussing Naval Estimates with Mr. 
Malcolm Scott, 

And the peace of the proceedings was no doubt 
a trifle marred [W^ilkie Bard. 

By the Poet Laureate’s arguments with Mr. 

But the dinner was a triumph. That it went 
without a hitch 

I attribute very largely to the tact of Little Tich, 
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Who declared himself in favour of Religious 
Education, 

When the advent of the Zancigs put a stop to 
conversation. 

Oh! I trust such social gatherings will soon 
become the rage, 

And prove (as Mr. Robey says) that all the 
world’s a stage.” 

So delightful are the people one is privileged to 
meet 

At those pleasant little dinners that they give 
in Downing Street! 




THE RETURN OF GENEE 


“ When yon do dance, I wish yon, 

A wave o’ the sea, that yon might ever do 
Nothing but that,^^ 

See, the sculptured Bard of Avon 
Gazing with a wistful air 
At the notices engraven 

On thy hoardings, Leicester Square! 
How he envies common mortals 
Surging through the Empire’s portals ! 

Nelson, on his lonely column, 

With a happy smile looks down; 
Hov/ can any one be solemn ? 

“ Gende has returned to town ! ” 
E’en the meanest Little Briton 
For the nonce is Empire-smitten 1 
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THE RETURN OF GBN^IE 

She for whom we long have waited, 
She whose triumphs we would share, 
She whom all New York has f6ted, 

She whom London cannot spare, 
Comes to gladden English glances 
With her old familiar dances. 


^Yelcome she as summer weather! 

What with Gen6e can compare ? 
Bubble, gossamer, or feather? 

Butterfly or bird in air? 

Morning mist upon the mountain ? 
Sunlight flickering in a fountain? 


Hither, thither, sweet and slender. 
Fairy like, she comes and goes 
(Thistledown is not so tender 
As the touch of Gen^e^s toes !), 
Pirouettes, retires, advances, 

All the while she dances, dances! 
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Human eye can scarcely follow 
Genee’s ever-twinkling feet; 

Light as lark, and swift as swallow, 
Joyous, graceful, nimble, neat. 
With her art our hearts entrancing, 
Here's to Genee and her dancing! 


FLASHLIGHT FAVOURITES 


(Inspired by the numerous photographs of Militant Suflha- 

gettes appearing in the Press.) 

Suffragettes, ere ye be summoned 
To display a courage Spartan, 

W^ith the dauntless Mrs. Drummond 
(Dancing in a borrowed tartan), 

Ere ye ‘‘Mothers of the Gracchi’* 

Give each patient “cop” a black eye, 

Ere your screams the House awaken, 
Let a photograph be taken 1 

Ere, with hooligans assembling, 

Ye collect and kick up shindies 
(While the shopkeeper is trembling 
For the safety of his “ windies ”), 
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Ere ye join in—spare my blushes I— 

What are known as ugly rushes,” 

Ere the Government be shaken, 

Let a photograph be taken! 

When the chivalrous Inspectors 
Serve the magisterial summons 
On your Feminist Directors 

(And, my word ! youVe got some rum *uns 
Let photographers be present. 

Bidding each of you ** Look pleasant! ” 
Cannon Row you’ll gladly go to, 

If the Press will print your photo ! 

Black Maria proves attractive, 

Durance vile each maid will suffer, 

While the kodak still is active, 

And reporters kindly puff her. 

Prison would not seem an honour, 

Were no flashlight fixed upon her; 

She’d be fined^ and save her bacon, 

If no photographs wei’e taken ! 
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When for CcLbinets ye clamour, 

Men with negatives supply you, 

Still you*ll woo the p*lice*court glamour. 
Till in camera they try you. 

Then how few will be the “starters*' 

In the race of Suffrage martyrs! 

Bow Street will be quite forsaken 
When no photographs are taken! 



PIPERS A’ 


(Mr. Harry Lauder, on arriving in America in full High¬ 
land costume, was welcomed by the sirens ol all the 
steamers in the harbour, and escorted by a band of pipers 
along Broadway to the City Hall, where he was received 
by the Mayor and Aldermen of New York.) 

In New York, where (so ’tis credibly reported) 
They’ve a tenderness for anything that’s 
Scotch, 

Harry Lauder is persistently escorted 

By the pipers of the Tammany “ Black 

Watch.” 

Ev’ry heart expands and ripens (like a melon), 
Ev’ry knee grows sympathetically bare, 

When our hero pays a call upon MacLellan, 

Who is May’r. 

f 

Exiled Scotsmen quaff a “ wee bit muckle tassie,’ 
Sup their “ brose ” and crack their “Edin¬ 
burgh rock,” 

uo 
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To the health of him who “Lo’ed a bonnie 
lassie/’ 

And immortalised the tickling powers of Jock. 

There’s a lump in Scottish throats (beneath 
their collars) 

As on Broadway they ecstatically seek 
The compatriot who makes five thousand dollars, 

Ev’ry week. 

Let us emulate the methods of our cousins, 
When we welcome any music-hall artiste; 

Let the fatted calves be sacrificed in dozens. 
And the turtles that supply a civic feast, 
While our Aldermen assemble in committee 
To salute thee, Marceline, thou King of Drolls 
Or to offer thee the Freedom of the City, 

K. G. Knowles! 

Let us beg our worthy May’r and Corporation, 
When some other comic foreigner we greet, 
To provide a Guard of Honour at the station 
And an escort to attend him in the street. 
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What a joy for ev*ry proud Imperial Yeoman, 
For each Private of the famous “ London 
Scottish,** 

To present—(a sort of military Frohman !)— 

Arms ” to Gotch ! 

Oh! not once, nor twice, in our rough island 
story 

(Many instances past history provides), 

Was the path to fame the road from Tobermory, 
Where the “ Saftest of the Family ” resides! 
And the songster from the land of cake and 
thistle 

With such fervour in America they hail, 

That the tugs in New York Harbour even whistle 

For a Gael! 


the end op the summer 

holidays 


The summer vacation is over, 

The season for holidays ends, 

A.d homewart, the wter, bom Doraooh to 
Dover, 


footsteps lightheartedly wends 

No longer he leads an existence in »tweeds» 

By the banks and the braes of Loch Fyne • 

In a bank in the Strand he exists, pen in 
band, 

In a shop he is braying out » Sign ' ” 

M he ladle, the shekel. „t oo.W,, mosomo., 
H.a .aabaro and Imikle..e,a„d hi.pa.tplea.are.. 


Bleh aportsaiea 

From sojourns in Arran or Ayr; 

Their advent arouses the somnolent houses 
In Portman or Grosvenor Square. 

8 
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The covers are reft from the chairs, right and left, 
And the blinds from each window withdrawn, 
And the master repairs to his study downstairs, 
Where he sinks with a satisfied yawn, 

Ere he wearies his wife (if he chance to be 
wedded) 

Re-counting the pellets his friends have embedded. 

The holiday season is ended; 

Our ‘‘change*’ we have relished (and spent!). 
Our leisure, tho’ splendid, seemed somewhat ex¬ 
tended, 

We witness its close with content. 

We love to get back to the old beaten track, 
Where the truest of joys may be found, 

And once more let our nose on the grindstone 

repose, 

With the comforts of home all around; 

And we feel, while unpacking our brushes and 

comb, 

That we’re glad to have gone, but still more to 
get home! 
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THE END OP THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS 

tli6 most wsakoful of slGsporsj 
We toss upon country-house beds; 

Nor compensate keepers for missing their 
** cheepers 

(While hosts are averting their heads). 

No more on '^the hilldo we struggle to kill 
All the fauna that traverse our path, 

Or endeavour to wrest, from some weak fellow- 
guest, 

A superior right to the bath. 

We relinquish cold grouse for a slice of roast 
beef, 

And return to our work with a sigh of relief! 



“ES 1ST VERBOTEN!’* 


(The German Government has issued orders forbidding 
German balloons to descend on French soil.) 

Nevermobe shall Teutonic balloonSi 
That are wafted by tactless typhoons, 
Make attempts at descent, when their ballast 

is spent. 

On the holdings of Gallic gossoons. 

To alight on a foreigner’s ash-heap or midden, 
By Government statute is strictly forbidden. 

No more is an airship allowed 
To drop down on a President proud. 

And the man at the wheel must have mettle 

like steel. 

When he skids on an alien cloud, 

Or descends where a gendarme, his protests 

withstanding. 

Endorses his licence for ** furious landing.” 
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Just think what the chauffeur must feel. 
On a Zeppelin aeromobile, 

When, by hurricanes wreck’d, he has failed to select 
The right spot to deposit his keel! 

When he’s summoned for bumping the soil of 

a neighbour, 

And haled to Berlin for “a mouth with hard 

labour ! 

Such nsks could be greatly decreased. 

If the Fatherland’s skies were policed. 

And had notices pinu’d up, informing the wind 
That It never must blow from the east. 

If the breezes combined in obeying this order. 
No German balloon could be borne o’er the border.” 

The Teuton needs all his red-tape 

To ensure that no gas shall escape 

From that Eoyal BaUoon which flies up to the 

moon 

And then falls with a thud and a scrape. 

He should furnish thiB car with a watchful adviser, 
Controlling the valve of the volatile Kaiser f 



WEDDED GENIUS 


(‘* Only commonplace people lead quite placid married 

lives/’ says The Sphere.) 

When John comes home at 4 a.m. 

From orgies frankly alcoholic, 

My torrents of abuse I stem, 

Nor do I hastily condemn 

My husband’s nightly frolic, 

For I admit, in any case. 

That John is never “ commonplace.” 

And when he feels a trifle blue, 

For some good reason or another, 

And beats me with a billiard-cue 
(Till I acquire the selfsame hue). 

Or throws the lamp at Mother, 

In his behaviour I can trace 
No symptoms of the commonplace. 
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Poor John, as no one will deny, 

Is not meticulonsly moral, 

But though he often blacks my eye, 
And daily drinks the cellar dry, 

And loves to pick a quarrel, 

He has, at least, the saving grace 
Of never being commonplace. 



Yet when I view the placid lives 
Of couples dull and dunderheaded, 
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And note what trials Fate contrives 
For us less fortunate of wives 
That are to genius wedded, 

I covet—though I know *tis base— 

A husband who is commonplace. 

How gratefully could I be blind 

(Not “ blind ” like John, but blind like Cupid) 
To all deficiencies of mind, 

If Providence to me assign'd 
A husband kind but stupid; 

The future I could bravely face, 

If only John were commonplace ! 



PIPPA PASSES 


( Kppa Passes.—I ride every Tuesday and Thursday 
morning. Serpentine end, at 9 o’clock. You must give no 
sign of recognition.”—TAe Times.) 

Each day I go to Eotten Eow, 

When strikes the hour of nine; 

How well I know the ebb and flow 
Of horsemen riding to and fro 
Seside the Serpentine! 

A cardboard nose I always wear, 

A flaxen wig conceals my hair. 

And on my nose is fixed a pair 
Of azure-tinted glasses. 

I hire a chair, and sit me there. 

Till Pippa passes! 

Oh, would that I might be the cob 
Whose neck my Pippa pats. 

Or one of that well-mounted mob 
Who cause my jealous heart to throb, 

Each time they raise their hats ! 
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But when to ev*ry cavalier, 

To rich •parti and wealthy peer, 

She turns an inattentive ear 

(Poor fools, I think, poor asses!), 

I long to cheer and cry ‘‘Hear! Hear!’* 
When Pippa passes! 

Some day her parents may relent 
And mend their tiresome ways; 

Her relatives may give consent, 

And we no more need circumvent 
The obstacles they raise. 

Till then I’ll haunt the Lady’s Mile, 
Disguised in this peculiar style, 

And loiter with the rank and file, 
Among the Leisured Classes. 

But, oh ! ’tis vile to curb a smile 
When Pippa passes ! 


‘‘ RING OFF THE OLD ! RING UP 


THE NEW ! 


(Dedicated to telephone operators.) 


Fair Operator, you whose tones abrupt 
My stock of patience palpably diminished. 
Who loved each private talk to interrupt, 
Inquiring prematurely “Have you finished?” 
Cutting me off, with little hesitation, 

Bight in the middle of an assignation. 

No more, without apologies, upset 

(By false alarms) my hours of beauty slumber; 
No more, without expressions of regret, 

Contrive to give your client the wrong number; 
Nor pitch your passion at the height of fever, 
When he forgets to “hang up the receiver” 
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The postal clerks from whom we purchase 
stamps 

Of natural politeness show no traces ; 

They treat their trembling customers like 
tramps, 

And put us very quickly in our places; 

And as beneath their scorn we wilt and shrivel, 
We cannot justly call their service Civil! 


But you, at your Exchange, are not like these; 
From such indictments let us, pray, except 
you! 

In gentle tones inquire, “Trunk number,please!” 

Or softly murmur, “ Sorry to have kept you 1 
No heart but the most adamant could harden 
If now and then you begged a client’s pardon. 


Then would I telephone the whole day through 
(I used to think it such an awful bore, 
too !) :— 
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“ExchangeI Two-two-four Padd., please," “Is 
that you ? ** 

* Hello! Ring off! You*ve given me two-ZoM?- 
two! 

“What's that? (This buzzing makes my head 
quite dizzy!) ** 

Hello !““Oh, many thanks!—The line is busy! ’ * 








THE LONDONER’S LAMENT 


(In August) 

The streets are deserted; men fly to the North, 
Where the “ crack of the rifle ” is heard, 
Where the spirited Sassenach sportsman sets 
forth 

In pursuit of some succulent bird* 

With zeal everlasting you*ll notice him casting 
His “Beauty,** “Blue Doctor,” “Jock Scott,** 
Or acquiring the habit of riddling a rabbit 

With shot, 

As from dawn until twilight he tramps “ on 
the hill,** 

In a passionate search after something to kill! 

On moor or in forest, from Perth to Caithness, 
With his faithful bundook at full cock, 

He is baring his knees in the national dress, 
With a carving-knife sheathed in his sock. 
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Like a primitive Spartan, he dons the loud tartan 
To which fellow-clansmen are staunch, 

And some fun he will find in impaling a hind in 

The haunch, 

While the tears from his optics he mournfully 
wipes 

When a gillie plays slogans and reels on the pipes 


Here in London I tom to my work with a sigh, 
For the pavements are horribly hot; 

Not a sign of a stag comes to gladden my eye, 
Not a glimpse of a grouse have I got* 

But I hopefully burnish my fish-knives, and 
furnish 

With red currant jelly each plate, 

And I wear some white heather, and pray for 
fine weather. 


And wait! 

I have heaps of bread sauce—let me make 
myself plain— 

Oh! my friends in the North, have I made it 
in vain? 


THE MODEL OF MR. CHURCHILL 


(There has been added to Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition 
a wax “ model " of the Right Hon. Winston Churchill. 

What a source of satisfaction and contentment 
To the man on whom such honours are 
bestowed, 

When he graces with a counterfeit presentment 
The Valhalla of the Mary-le-bone Road! 
When provincials crowd and scrimmage 
For admittance to its portals, 

And adore his graven image 
In the Hall of the Immortals! 

Let the foreigner admire the Sleeping Beauty, 
And the heavings of her fair pneumatic chest, 
Or the waxen-faced policeman (still on duty). 
Whose identity no tourist could have guess’d. 
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Ev’ry Britisher must treasure 

In his heart, I’m quite convinc’d,* an 
Extraordinary pleasure 

When he catches sight of W-nst-n! 

There he stands, our Little Minister (not 
Barrie’s), 

In an attitude one never can forget. 

Like Achilles, or perhaps some modem 
Paris, 

Giving apples to the fairest Suffragette \ 
(Shall we add—for there’s no knowing 
*^SVith what jokes we dare to grapple— 

That the fruit of his bestowing 

Would be beans, and not an apple!) 

What a triumph to have won this proud 
position, 

As an efi&gy on such museum shelves! 

While his presence simply makes ” the Exhibi¬ 
tion, 

Other men make exhibitions of themselves ! 

9 
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(Of his dignities denuded, 

Mr. Grayson must be jealous; 

Why is Victor not included 

In the '‘Horrors”? Who can tell us?) 

They may melt down Queen Elizabeth or Nero, 
Whose facsimiles no longer can attract, 

To make models of the last Carnegie hero, 

If they’ll only leave our favourite intact, 
Where, his destiny fulfilling, 

Stands a Superpolitician, 

Who is more than worth the shilling 
That they charge us for admission. 


THE LOST LEADER 


(A Song fob Sdffbagettes) 

(Lines written on hearing that Mr. Pethick Lawrence 

had gone to Italy.) 

With Apologies to " Sally in our Alley ” 

Of all the boys that are so Hri /j 

There’s none like Pethick Lawrence; 

Our sureties he delights to find, 

But now he’s off to Florence! 

There s not a hero in the land 
So brave as Pethick Lawrence j 
Oh. who will stand, with bail in hand. 

Now he has gone to Florence ? 
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When magistrates their minions send 
To execute their warran’s, 

On one true friend we can depend, 

His name is Pethick Lawrence. 

The teardrop starts when he departs, 

We view life with abhorrence ; 

He is the darling of our hearts, 

And now he*s gone to Florence ! 

Of all the men I*ve ever met 

There’s none compares with Lawrence. 

No Suffragette but feels upset 
Now Pethick’s gone to Florence. 

But though in “clink” our spirits sink, 
And tears escape in torren’s, 

We smile and wink whene’er we think 
Of darling Pethick Lawrence ! 


OF THE CELT 


(Dedicated to the Irish gentleman who insisted upon 

paying a visit to the Souse of Lords in “ national 
costume.**) 

AVhilb others dress in more or less 
Conventional attire, 

Let me assume the quaint costume 
Of some primeval sire, 

And thus eternally remind them 
That I am centuries behind them. 


In far Japan the cultured man 
Old fashions may ignore, 

As he outgrows the kimonos 
His rude forefathers wore; 
^^hile I, unlike the Jap, endeavour 
To stay uncivilised for ever. 
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With body bare and tangled hair, 

No matter what men think, 

I am content to claim descent 
From Darwin’s “Missing Link”; 

The garb my ancestors affected 
By me shall never be neglected. 

And though Black Rod may think it odd. 
And threaten to exclude 
A stranger who, to outward view, 

Is absolutely nude. 

He cannot stop me, I presume, 

If ’tis my “ national costume.” 

Then, fellow Celts, resume your pelts, 
Your saffron-coloured hose; 

Oh, if you please, expose your knees 
To ev’ry breeze that blows; 

And prove that, spite of common rumour, 
A Celt may lack a sense of humour! 


IN THE AIR 


(I^iss Aifuriol & militSiXit SufTrchgettOj unsuccsss- 

fuUy endeavoured to attend the Opening of Parliament 
in an airship on February 16, 1909.) 

High above our heads suspended 
(Pamphlets, megaphone, and all), 

In a big balloon, distended 
With the gas of Caxton Hall, 

Soars the masterful ISIiss Matters. 

Chained securely to her seat, 

While her circulars she scatters 

At our feet. 


Far below, policemen, trembling, 
Gather closely round each gate 
Of that Palace where assembling 
Lords and Commons legislate. 
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These do well to stand in fear of 
An incursion from the heights 
Where she floats, the pioneer of 

Women's Wrights! 

Far below her feet, the teeming 

Thoroughfare round “ Wyndham's ” shows 
Patriotic Britons streaming 

To “ What Every German Knows.” 
Scouting this dramatic sermon. 

She'd invade the land we love. 

Dropping (like the dew of Hermon) 

From above! 

Woe is me! What Man proposes 
Providence at times resists; 

And the way an airship goes is 
Crooked as a Suffiragist's! 

Adverse breezes, that to-day from 
Westminster to Croydon blow. 

Waft Miss Matters miles away from 

Cannon Row! 
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What a lesson for each maid is 
To be learnt from such a case, 

Of the foolishness of ladies 
Who would fly in Nature’s face; 
Who to such mad lengths are going. 
By the winds of folly fann’d. 

That there’s certainly no knowing 

Where they’ll land! 


CRIME AND CLIME 


(*‘ Cold is conducive to crime,” says the Fanvily Doctor, 
In low temperatures the evil in human nature is developed 
to an alarming degree.”) 


In summer, when at early dawn 
The solar rays about me flicker, 

I tend my pigs, or mow the lawn, 

Or play at ping-pong with the vicar. 

My smile is innocent and bland, 

My temper meek and mild and mellow, 
I’d eat out of a person’s hand, 

I’m such a harmless fellow. 

(“An ass,” as friends inform each other, 

“ But so devoted to his mother ! ”) 


In winter, when a blizzard blows, 
And drives thermometers to zero, 
I unexpectedly disclose 

The worst propensities of Nero. 
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All caution to the winds I fling, 

Sheer dissipation my delight is; 

While even Mother's suffering 
Prom chronic Suflfragitis, 

And keeps a record, neatly written, 

Of all the constables she's bitten. 

In summer, should I wish to 
read, 

My simple literary fancies 
Are satisfied by Mrs. Meade, 

Or Mrs. Humphry Ward’s romances. 
In winter, when the days draw in, 

I crush my conscience Nonconformist 
Beneath the latest Mrs. Glyn, 

Or Mr. Wales’s warmest; 

While Mother skips from Mr. Gosse’s 
To volumes of Victoria Crosse’s. 

In summer, when some relative 
Commits a burglary, or forges, 

I see no reason to forgive 

i 

Such quite unseasonable orgies; 
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But when, in winter, I imbibe 
Too freely ere I seek my pillow. 

To England’s climate I ascribe 
This trifling peccadillo. 

***** 

See, Mother dear, how wild the weather ! 
Let’s go and crack a crib together! 



the healing draught 


(** A. dr&ught is the best thing you oan be in,** says 
Dr. Jane Walker. “ It is the one thing that is good for 
you that you do not have to pay for.*’) 


While men of wealth recruit their health 
By hill or dale or river, 

The virtues laud of Spas abroad 
Which regulate the liver. 

For chronic chills and other ills, 

Dyspeptic or rheumatic, 

I find a sure and pleasant cure 
Within my humble attic, 

Where (tho’ my friends may deem me daft) 
I flourish in a thorough draught. 

While some, again, require champagne 
To speed their circulation, 

Their brains they clear with “cups that cheer 
W^ithout inebriation,’^ 
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I need no grog my pulse to jog, 

Or make my heart beat quicker, 

A courant d'air is, I declare, 

A sharper spur than liquor. 

No nectar that was ever quaffed 
Can rival my more wholesome draught. 

Let others go to Aix or Pau, 

To Fontainebleau or Venice, 

Or hasten off to Naim (for golf) 

Or Wimbledon (for tennis); 

Let Spinsters spend each brief week-end 
In gardening (intensive). 

My holidays are passed in ways 
More calm—and less expensive. 

In perfect health, I ply my craft, 

In London, in a thorough draught! 



“ROUGHLY SPEAKING” 


(“By this charming formula,” says Tlie Times, “ every- 

mg can be made to appear eacaotly like everything 

else, or like anything else that suits the purpose of the 
momeut/*) 

ft 

I 

When the Suffragette excited 
Comes to parties uninvited. 

And assaults the powdered footmen who eject 

her; 

W^hen she heads a deputation 
To the Home of Legislation, 

And then smacks the kindly face of an In- 

spector; 

Wlien, with hooligans competing, 

She disturbs each public meeting 
By her dissonant but systematic shrieking, 
Though her methods may be shady. 

She remains a Perfect Lady 

^Roughly speaking! 

Ii3 
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By the gentry known as “ landed ” 

The Finance Bill has been branded 
(Roughly speaking) as the plunder of their 

treasure; 

While the Radicals adjudge it 
A most admirable Budget 
(Roughly speaking) and an equitable measure. 
What to one is “fair taxation** 

To another’s “ spoliation **; 

While a third applauds, a fourth is busy 

squeaking; 

To a fifth the Constitution 
Is in throes of “Revolution” 

—Roughly speaking! 


When the days are dull and dripping, 

And the nights are keen and nipping, 

And the rain drives ev’ry polo-player frantic; 
When our strawberries are watered, 

And our partridges are slaughtered, 

And we languish for a heat-wave Transatlantic; 
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When the ravageB of summer 
Give employment to the plumber, 

Who repairs our roofs wherever they are leaking, 
We can all exclaim together: 

.weather 1 ” 

—Roughly speaking! 

While the manhood of the nation 
Lacks that martial education 

Which is taught by ev’ry country in its senses; 
WHiile our Army^s embryonic, 

And our Fleet requires a tonic, 

And our homes are unprovided with defences; 

Of both men and money sparing, 
Unprepared and unpreparing, 

For a national disaster we are seeking; 

But we’re ready for the raider, 

We're a match for the invader! 

Roughly speaking! 
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THE MOMBASA MASSACRE 


(Ex-President Roosevelt, who has been shooting big game 
in South Africa, accompSinied by a cinematograph 
operator, has included two fine giraffes in his bag.) 


O Theodore, in days of yore, 

Your courage I admired! 

What fame you won, with rod and gun, 
What laurels you acquired ! 

The grizzly bear, within his lair, 

You bravely would pursue, 

And goodness knows what buffaloes 
And other things you slew, 

Ere on the cinematograph, 

I saw you slaughter a giraffe! 

That kindly beast (alas! deceased!) 

Is harmless as a cat; 

It seems a shame you shouldn’t aim 
At higher game than that! 

146. 
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Gro fortli and track the savage yak, 

Cxo seek the tiger*s gore j 
Pursue the knu, the kangaroo. 

The lion and the boar! 

Go rob the bison of her calf, 

Put oh! don t murder the giraffe! 

For if, in short, your views of sport 
Such massacres allow, 

You d better stay at home and slay 
The cart-horse and the cow j 
Or men will doubt those tales about 
Your sportsmanship and grit. 

Who read with gloom, upon your tomb, 
In blood-red letters writ: 

Here Lies—'(a fearful epitaph !) 

The Man Who Murdered a Giraffe (*' 



THE DARLINGS OF “THE GODS” 


(Unlike Mies Gharlesworth, Mr. Hunnable and other 
celebrities, Mr. Jack Binns, the heroic wireless operator 
of the R^uhlic, refused an offer to appear at a Music Hall 
at a salary of JS200 a week.) 

If arrested, say, for murder, 

Tried by jury and acquitted, 

Nothing could be much absurder 
Than to dream of being pitied, 

Since no fate can now debar you 
From a lucrative vocation, 

When at Music Halls they “ star you 
As the very last “ Sensation.** 

If as laughing-stock you figure 
At each local bye-election. 

Where the voters hurl with vigour 
Rotten eggs in your direction, 

Though the hooligans half-kill you, 
Recollect with satisfaction 
That some manager will bill you 
As a “Popular Attraction.” 
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If you vanish in the offing, 

Leaving motor-cars behind you. 

Till reporters, rudely scoffing, 

In some Highland fastness find you, 

Let the salary content you 
Each dramatic agent offers 
For permission to ** present ” you 
To a nightly crowd of scoffers. 

But suppose, in hour of danger, 

Thoughts of self and safety quelling, 

You should rescue friend or stranger 
From a wreck or burning dwelling. 

Oh, be resolute, I pray you. 

Let no bribes your purpose soften, 

And when managers waylay you, 

Eick them hard and long and often ! 

For it must make quite a few sick, 

"When the playbills, week by week, show 
That each Hall of so-called Music 
Is debased into a Freak-show! 
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When the last exploited hero 

Fills the programme (as we skim it), 
Down our spirits drop to zero, 

And we cry ** This is the Limit I ” 




















CHRISTMAS 




At Christmas the bells from each steeple and 
minster 

Proclaim their glad tidings to great and to 
small; 

Each bachelor lures his particular spinster 

Where mistletoe hangs in the hall; 
The band from the village has called on the 
Vicar, 

And murdered the tunes he remembers so well, 
And now, in their chronic pursuance of liquor, 

Revert to the Station Hotel* 

The Lord of the Manor his bounty disgorges 
And joins with his fellows in suitable orgies ! 

The elders who spent half the day in surveying 
The trees where their little ones' presents 
are hung. 

Prepare to employ the remainder in playing 

With toys that were meant for the 
young. 
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While Grandpapa goes to reward with a shilling 
The discords produced by cacophonous 
‘‘waits,” 

The children upstairs in his bedroom are filling 

His stocking with toffee and dates; 

And cooks in the kitchen humanely endeavour 
To make the mincepies more unwholesome than 
ever! 

AVhat beautiful thoughts does this jubilant 
season 

In hearts of the highest and humblest instil; 
^Vhetl youthful and old can indulge, and with 
reason, 

Their passion for peace and goodwill! 
The spirit of Christmas which plebs and patri¬ 
cians, 

In cottage and castle, admire and revere, 

Is equally common to all politicians, 

Is cherished by pauper and peer. 

The blazing plum-pudding, which all men 

adore, is 

As dear to the RadicaFs heart as the Tory s I 
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Then let us renounce ev'ry thought that is 
bitter, 

Let Christmas afford a sufficient excuse 
For ev’ry straight-talker and ev’ry hard-hitter 

To call a political truce; 

That so, for the nonce, we may bury the 
questions 

Of Budget, of Veto, of Tariff Reform, 

And share in the effort to strain our digestions. 

With sentiments kindly and warm; 
^Extending at Christmas a welcome most hearty 
To all who will join our non-partisan Party ! 


EXAGGERATION 


(Mrs. Pankhurst has written to the papers to say that 
the Suffi^agettes imprisoned at Holloway for breaking 
windows have never bitten the wardresses. It appears that 
they only kicked them.) 

What taradiddles people tell! 

What lies the Press delights in writing! 
No Suffragettes, condemned to dwell 
In Holloway’s most noisome cell, 

Has ever made a wardress yell 

By biting. 

Believe me, this is not the case, 

They only kicked her in the face. 

It fires my wrath, it stirs my gall, 

To note how fibs are manufactured 1 
’Twas not by Suffragettes at all 
That, during their bi-weekly brawl, 

The office windows in Whitehall 

Were fractured ! 

They threw the bricks—but let that pass— 
It was the hHcks that broke the glass. 
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How people do exaggerate I 
One fable soon begets another 1 
For instance, I have heard folks state 
That they had seen me throw a plate. 
Two dumb-bells, and a paper-weight 

At Mother! 

The story is, of course, untrue. 

It was a tea-pot that I threw. 

Tis also false, I do declare. 

That (as the papers said on Monday) 

I seized my hostess by the hair, 

At luncheon in Cadogan S<juare, 

And hurled her headlong down the stair. 

Last Sunday. 

I dragged her down cnie flight, I own. 
She fell the other five ahme. 


THE LIFE OF PLEASURE 

(*‘ Most ploAsuros aro so boring,** says The Daily Aftr>or, 
“ that they are not worthy of the name.” 

I AM weary beyond measure 

f 

Of such joys as life may hold; 
iCv’ry pleasure others treasure 
Leaves me more than cold, 

And I cannot help deploring 
That the world should be so boring 1 


Comedies to which I^m taken 

Tedious to my taste have proved; 
Neighbours* aides with mirth are shaken, 
Mine remained unmoved. 

A 

Farces always set me snoring, 

Tragedies are sadly boring ! 
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Binks where youths go roller-skating 
Seem inordinately dull; 

And I must confess to hating 
Fractures of the skull. 

Falls upon a parquet flooring 
Strike me as intensely boring! 

Soirees I am loth to pardon, 

Concerts make my hair turn grey; 
Operas at Covent Grarden 
Fill me with dismay. 

I consider Strauss's scoring 
Quite unutterably boring! 

Polo, played on tiresome ponies, 
Tennis, played in dreary courts,. 
Parties, conversaziones, 

Spas and Bea*resorts, 
Sport-providing, health-restoring, 

Seem to tne extremely boring! 
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Since the life that others cherish 
Proves so wearisome to me, 
When my time arrives to perish 
—Simply from ennui — 

When aloft my soul goes soaring, 
I am sure to find it boring! 


the martyrdom of fashion 

(The Dirge of the Directoire Dress, by Mademoiselle 

Belle-Eel.) 

When Worth and Paquin plan and plot 
Designs and fashion-plates fantastic. 
Heedless of those whose forms are not 
Particularly plastic. 

They little know what pain they cause 
Py disregarding Nature’s laws. 

Huge hats upon my head repose, 

A whalebone collar cramps my throttle, 
My patient shoulders slope, like those 
Of any Perrier bottle ; 

And now to please Parisian taste, 

I ve got, to sacrifice my waist ! 
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Time was when, in the Empire style, 

I wore it round my neck—or nearly, 



Then it descended. For a while 
I pinched it most severely. 
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But now, when it is slim and small, 

I may not have a waist at all! 

Confined within a chiflfon sheath, 

My knees securely tied' together, 

With very little underneath 

To shield me from the weather, 

My misery does not decrease 
With the approach of the police! 

To suit a tailor’s idle whim, 

My helpless frame is shaped and moulded; 
With silken fetters every limb 

Is hobbled and enfolded, 

O Worth, O Paquin, must my hips 
Endure a permanent eclipse? 

I cannot walk, I cannot sit; 

My figure, altered and amended. 

Is not. to say the least of it. 

As Providence intended. 

view without compassion 
>8 modem Martyrdom of Fashion? 

11 



IF ! 

(The reflections of a proud but impoverished nobleman, 
after refusing Messrs. Colnagnew’s offer of ;£60,000 for the 
George Morot in his billiard-room.) 

If I had £60,000, 

How happy I should be! 

With neither cares nor silver hairs, 
Heart-whole and fancy free! 

I’d live at ease, by sunlit seas, 

Where luxury abounds, 

If only I had £60,000! 

If I had £60.000, 

In some provincial shire, 

Where smart top-boots and loud check suits 

Proclaim the sporting squire, 

I’d ride a hack and hunt a pack 

Of stag or otter hounds. 

If only I had £60,0001 
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If I had £60,000, 

A play-house I would start. 

And there acquire a repertoire 
Of fine dramatic art. 

I would rehearse aU plays (blank verse) 
Whose characters said “ Zounds ! ” 

If only I had £60,000! 

If I had £60,000, 

I’d bum my pens and inks. 

And build or buy, at Deal or Eye, 

A villa near the links. 

The “common” task is all I’d ask. 

And lots of trivial “ rounds,” 

If only I had £60,000 ! 

If I had £60,000, 

I would “do good by stealth,” 

Nor close my purse, with ducal curse 
When Budgets taxed my wealth. 

But, on the cheap, I have to keep 
My chanties in bounds: 

I haven't got that £60,000! 



THE RING AND THE BOOK 


(The Rev. Father Bernard Vaughan has been photo* 
graphed with “ Tommy ” Burns, the famous prize-fighter.) 

All those who wake at early dawn, 

And read their morning paper through, 

Are sure to get from Father Vaughan 
A paragraph or two. 

No public man, we must confess. 

Supplies more **copy” to the Press. 

With what a stinging, verbal switch 
The shoulders of the Smart he whacked; 
The lap-dogs of the vulgar rich 
How nobly he attacked; 

Earning enough advertisement 
To make a very Caine content I 


m 
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And now (forgive me if I laugh !) 
For further fame his spirit yearns. 



And so he shares a photograph 
W^ith Mr. “ Tommy ** Burns. 
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A group half human, half “ divine,” 
Where priest and pugilist combine. 

Oh! Why did not Bassano “take” 
Madrali and the Abbey choir? 

While Canon Wilberforce could make 
A group with Gunner Moir, 

And Canon Hensley Henson split 
A “ cabinet ” with Hackenschmidt. 

In vain we haunt Miss Hughes’s doors, 
And Langfier’s windows wildly watch 
For views of Prebendary Stores 
Congratulating Gotch, 

Or Zbysco practising some falls 
With Canon Newbolt of St. Paul’s. 

For such a pose we vainly search 
The annals of our English Church! 


THE SUPERIOR SEX 


(“ ^en liav6 novei: believed in the superiority of womsin, 

for they have never imitated her in anything /'—Pall Mall 
Gasetie,) 


Of feminine charms we may chatter, 

And compliments pay to “the sex,*' 

But though, for that matter, our sisters we 
flatter. 

Their methods we seldom annex. 

Of Woman in terms of approval men twaddle, 

But never accept her as pattern or model. 

# 

Their hats they adorn with no feather, 

Like that of their own “ better halves," 

Nor painfully tether their ankles together, 

Nor tie a pink sash round their calves; 

No merciless tailor has ever confined them 
In garments that button absurdly behind them. 
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No man ever faces the riddle 
Of how to undress without aid, 

Nor pinches his middle to look like a fiddle, 
Nor dines with his shoulders displayed; 

His purse he suspends to no chain, like a 
locket, 

Nor has he much trouble in finding his pocket. 

So long as Mere Woman (dear creature I) 
Grows paler than “ powder of rice,” 

And nothing can teach her to steady each 
feature, 

At sight of poor innocent mice, 

The masculine sex is at one in agreeing 
That Man is indeed the Supei'ior being! 


THE DEVOUT PLOVER 


('^AU mankind loves a plover.**— Emerson,) 

The tirel6ss notes from cuckoo's throats 
Proclaim the advent of the Spring ; 

The nightingales' melodious wails 
Their vernal message bring j 
From myriad beaks come cheerful squeaks, 
On cocoa-nuts where coal-tits cling, 

W^hile tuneful trills from blackbirds' bills 
Make all the meadows ring. 

Yet where can any man discover 
A bird more pleasing than the plover ? 

On velvet lawn, from early dawn, 

The stately peacock loves to fling 
His fan of eyes towards the skies, 

And shrieks like anything; 
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Jackdaws and jays their voices raise, 

Wild geese make music on the wing, 
And all day long their jocund song 
The larks at Heav’n’s gate sing. 

But though they scream or soar above her, 
No feather’d fowls can match the plover. 

What matter that her notes are dat, 
When in the dusk she calls her mate? 
And what if rooks (to gull the cooks) 

Her methods emulate ? 

We know too well that speckled shell 
For any crow to duplicate 
The casket rare which we prepare 
To pierce and penetrate! 

In vain a bogus curtain covers 
The work of imitation plovers. 

Let others praise the mayonnaise 
Which is the lobster’s final fate, 

The caviare (in china jar) 

Which sturgeons can create; 
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Let other men acclaim the hen, 

Who lays our bresikfast while we wait,** 
I still salute the choicer fruit 
Reposing on my plate! 

With all the passion of a lover, 

I prize the produce of the plover \ 


THE SINS OF SOBRIETY 


(A famous physician is reported to have said that there 
was no medical objection to luxurious dinners, and that 
he deplored the dangerous abstemiousness of a large 
section of the public.) 

No longer let the faddist fuss, 
Prescribing for himself and us 
A vermicelli diet, 

Since modern science quite rebuts 
The theory that monkey-nuts 
Can keep the microbes quiet. 

And most physicians are agreed 
To urge their patients to exceed. 

Ho ! Waiter, bring the tinned sardine. 
Bring turtle soup in a tureen, 

Fish, sweetbread and roast-mutton; 
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Bring peach-fed ham and fatted quails. 
And iced champagne in silver pails 
For each hygienic glutton, 

Who now no longer need control 
His passion for the flowing bowl! 

Let buttons burst and waistcoats bulge, 
As we consistently indulge 
In orgies that are chronic, 

The while we gratefully confess 
The sterling value of Excess, 

Regarded as a tonic, 

And quote, with vigour much increas’t, 
** Too much is better than a feast! 


TOO OLD AT THIRTY 


(The failure of English cricketers to hold their own 
against Australia has been attributed to their extreme 
senility, thirty-four being the average age of the team 
defeated in the second Test Match.) 

I MUST bid farewell to cricket, 

I may wield the bat no more; 

Never, on an easy wicket, 

Pull the ball to leg or snick it 
To the ropes for four; 

Never, with my cheeks vermilion, 
Proudly enter the pavilion, 

’Mid the plaudits of the million. 

With a record score! 

Woe is me, and deep my sorrow; 

I am thirty-four to-morrow 1 

Thirty-four! 
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I can still remember clearly 

How the hapless batsmen swore^ 
AYhen each ball of mine (which nearly 


Rivalled those of Hirst or Brearley) 
Round them “ leg before ” ! 

How the wickets fell in batches, 

When I used to bowl for catches, 

In those first-class “ three-day ** matches 
In the days of yore! 

Now I never play a “ one-day ” : 

I am thirty-four on Monday— 


Thirty-four! 


How triumphantly I fielded, 

When my County cap I wore! 
What applause the public yielded, 
As the boundary I shielded. 

Saving runs galore I 
Now I notice, with dejection. 

No Committee of Selection 
Gives a glance in my direction : 
My career is o’er! 
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Reader, need you ask the reason ? 

I am thirty-four this season ! 

Thirty-four ! 

See me sitting (with my knitting) 
By the old pavilion door, 

In an attitude befitting 
One whose days of active hitting 
Nothing can restore! 

See me, on the links at Tooting, 
Clods of Mother Earth uprooting, 

As, in knickerbocker suiting, 

Bunkers I explore, 

Waiting for that Old Age Pension 
Which I claim at—need I mention? 

Thirty-four! 


NOT GOOD ENOUGH 


(Lord George Hamilton declares that the 3'oung man of 
the present day is too eMy-going. When urged to adopt 
any course of action that involves responsibility or serious 
work, he is far too apt to say that “ It isn’t good enough t ’* 
As a remedy Lord George advocates universal military 
training.) 

I LOVE to watch those British sports. 

On polo-grounds and tennis-courts, 

Whose trophies are secured by ev’ry alien; 

At Lord’s, the Oval or Blackheath, 

I see my kinsmen quail beneath 

The eye of the All Black ” or the Australian. 
Perhaps, if I took part myself, 

Those cups might decorate m%j shelf, 

And England prove eternally victorious; 

But polo’s such an awful “ swot,” 

And tennis makes a chap so hot, 

And cricket’s most laborious; 

While football, as a game, is rough, 

And—'Well, it’s “hardly good enough”! 

12 
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No patriotic zeal I lack, 

I often wave a Union Jack 
On Empire Day’* or some such anniversary i 
And once I travelled down by train, 

To see a field-day in the rain. 

At Aldershot (our military nursery). 

But when enthusiasts commence 
To lecture me on Home Defence, 

I find it far from easy to be lenient: 

I'd join the “ Terriers ” like a shot, 

If only soldiering were not 
So very inconvenient. 

The rations, too, are often tough, 

And—well, it's “hardly good enough”! 


But should the stem invader land. 

He'll find me ready, gun in hand 
(Although I’ve not a notion what to do with it), 
And an unpleasant shock he’ll get, 

When I have bought a bayonet 
And given him a playful poke or two with it! 
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His machinations 1*11 frustrate, 

If only he’ll consent to wait 
months from the commencement of hos¬ 
tilities. 

While I am being trained to show 
To an obliging foreign foe 
My martial capabilities. 

Meanwhile, though made of sterling stuff, 
I*m—well, I’m “ hardly good enough ” ! 





“ BILLINGSGATE ’’ 


(The fish-porters of London resent the application of the 
term •* Billingsgate *’ to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speeches. “ Politeness is born in uSf” said one of them to 
a Dmly Modi representative, “just as though we were 

barbers.”) 

The denizens of Billingsgate 

Have grown so chivalrous and proper, 
That when they let a heavy crate 
Impinge upon a partner’s pate, 

Or bump a passing copper,” 

The way they beg their victim’s pardon 
Makes porters blush in Covent Garden. 


No more do they express their wit 
In torrents of vituperation; 

No more their rivals do they twit, 
In language totally unfit 

For popular quotation; 

Nor keep repeating, con anwre, 
Their single synonym for “gory.” 

ISO 
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If stress or trouble should arise. 

Or Life assume an aspect grimy, 

They never curse a comrade's eyes 
With oaths of ev'ry sort and size, 

Nor murmur ** *Struth ! ” or “ Blimey ! ” 
With things at sixes and at sevens, 

They merely say, “Tut, tut I” or 

“ Heavens! “ 

But though examples so sedate 

May prove of coarseness a corrective, 

So long as Ministers of State 
Continue still to cultivate 

Their talent for invective, 

Our old traditions we may cherish, 

And “Billingsgate** need never perish! 


THE FOOD CURE 


There are few sorrows that a salad cannot solace, and 
the woes are not many which will not vanish before a 
carefully chosen dessert.”— Health,) 

When the lass for whom you languish 
Fills your soul with^ sudden anguish, 

By refusing you in manner most conclusive; 
When the spinster you’re pursuing. 

Or the widow you are wooing, 

Proves indifferent, unwilling, or elusive; 

When the wreck of ev’ry idol 
Tends to feelings suicidal, 

Such emotions you must bridle, if you’re able, 
And replace your" shattered treasures 
By the more consoling pleasures 

Of the table. 
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When your bankers (Coutts or Drummond) 
To your pray*rs are deaf and dumb, and 
W^on’t consent to any further overdrawing; 
When your hunters (“ Prude '' and Satan ’*) 
Eat their heads off, down at Leighton, 


And the ground exhibits little signs of thawing ; 
When your last remaining sou is 
Dropped on favourites at Lewes, 

And the bitter cud you chew is tough to crack 


on; 

When you fail to spot the winner, 
You have always got your dinner 

To fall back on. 


Should adversity assail you, 

Or a trusted comrade fail you, 

Or your business bust and leave you stripped 
and stony, 

You can seek for consolation 
In the fond anticipation 
Of a dish of macaroons or macaroni. 
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With a meal a man may master 
The effects of each disaster ; 

It applies a healing plaster to the stricken. 



All our sorrows we can bury 
As we contemplate a merry- 

Thought of chicken 
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Tripe and onions, or a curry, 

As a remedy for worry, 

Are beyond my poor capacity for praising; 

I could write a score of ballads 
On the soothing pow’r of salads. 

Which as sedatives are quite amayonnaising. 
When I lose a near relation. 

Or a paying situation. 

Or a train at any station (where my bag is). 
Is my faith in mortals shaheti? 

No! I order eggs and bacon, 

Or a haggis! 

And though Fate be unforgiving. 

While the world contains cold mutton, 
Life is surely well worth living— 

For the glutton! 



“THE TRUCKS OF TRURO” 

(A Ballad for the Boudoir) 


(A writer in Punch declares that the saddest sight he 
ever saw was a row of dispirited trucks standing in a 
siding, on each of which was painted the bitter words, 
“ This truck not to go East of Truro.”) 


When the waters of the Douro 
Flow up-country from the sea; 
When these trucks go East of Truro, 
Then my heart will faithless be! 
Sparkling like some rich liqueur, oh I 
Tender, delicate and pure, oh! 

As Bellini’s chiaroscuro, 

Is the love kindles me! 

When these trucks go East of Truro, 
Then will I be false to thee! 
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Though the clerk forgot his bureau, 

1 will not forgetftd be \ 

Though these trucks go East of Truro, 
Thou shalt not go East of me! 
Though each celebrated Euro¬ 
pean oculist or neuro¬ 
path, when he effects a cure, o- 
Mit to take his patient^s fee! 

Though these trucks go East of Truro, 
I will still have truck with thee! 



POETICAL ECONOMY 

What hours I spent of precious time, 
What pints of ink I used to waste, 
Attempting to secure a rhyme 
To suit the public taste, 

Until I found a simple plan 
Which makes the lamest lyric scan! 

When I*ve a syllable de trop^ 

I cut it of, without apol:. 

This verbal sacrifice, I know, 

May irritate the schol:; 

But all must praise my dev’lish cunn 
Who realise that Time is Mon:. 
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My sense remains as clear as cryst:, 
My style as pvire as any Duch: 
Who does not boast a bar sinist: 

Upon her fam: escutch :; 

And I can treat with scornful pit: 
The sneers of ev’ry captious crit:. 


I gladly publish to the pop: 

A scheme of which I make no myst :, 
And beg my fellow-scribes to cop : 

This labour-saving syst:. 

I offer it to the consid: 

Of ev*ry thoughtful individ :. 


The author, working like a beav:, 
His readers* pleasure could redoub: 
Did he but now and then abbrev : 

The work he gives his pub :» 

(This view I most par tic : suggest 
To A. C, Bens: and G. K. Chest:.) 
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If Mr. Caine rewrote “The Scape:*’, 
And Miss Corell: condensed “Barabb: 
What could they save in foolscap pape: 

Did they but cult: the hab: 

Which teaches people to suppress 
All syllables that are unnec: ! 

If playwrights would but this dimin: 

The length of time each drama takes, 
(“ The second Mrs, Tanq : ” by Pin : 

Or even “ Ham: ” by Shakes :), 

We could maintain a wakeful att: 

When at a Mat: on Wed: or Sat:. 

Have done, ye bards, with dull monot:! 

Foil: my examp:, O Stephen Phill:, 
O Owen Seam:, O William Wat:, 

O Ella Wheeler Wil:, 

And share with me the grave response: 
Of writing this amazing nons :! 
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